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Made For 


THE DISCIPLES AND CONGREGATIONALISTS 
SEEM TO BE MADE FOR EACH OTHER 

They have enough in common to afford a sure basis fi 
ngenial fellowship, and their dissimilarities are of such 
ture as stimulate and instruct without irritating an 
nhibiting each other 

| 

oth bodies are evangelical. They accept the [ible as 
e Word of God and strive to follow its teachings, Bot! 
vn Jesus Christ as their divine head and savior and hol 


is will supreme in their lives. What he commands, C 


rationalists 


and Disciples Stand read\ to do 


bodies do not understand the 


‘hrist's commands alike, in all points, even as the Disciples 


lo not among themselves understand them alike or the 





s among themselves. 


g 
But neither communion is more loyal to Christ and the 
Scriptures than the other. 


Given this fundamental like-mindedness there are ce 


tin outstanding contrasts which suggest the possibility of 


utual enrichment through union. 


II. 
There is first the obvious fact that in territorial posi- 
m in the United States these bodies supplement each 
the 
ing- 


ther. The Congregationalists are an eastern people; 
isciples belong to the middle west. 
ind states the Disciples have a membership of only 2,780, 
hile the ¢ 
tates of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, and Illinois, 


In the six New 


‘ongregationalists have 267,377. In the five 
he Congregationalists number 115,546, while the Disciples 
umber 681,000. Of the Congregationalists’ membership 
n these Illinois holds mostly in 
‘hicago and the northern third of the state the 
Misciples are but little more numerous than in New Eng 


tive states alone 57 000, 


W here 


ind. 
In the 
‘ongregationalist membership is 8,500. In_ the 


states of Tennessee, Texas and Oklahoma, the 
sani 
tates the Disciples number 217,000. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota _ the 
umber 13,000, the Congregationalists 83,000. 
In Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado and the Pacific 


tates there is no marked difference in strength 


| isciples 
Kansas, 


The Disciples, moreover, are in large part a rural peo- 


le. The Congregationalists are strong in the cities 
It is apparent that the union of these two bodies be- 
ides eémancipating each from its — provincialism 


an instrument capable of rendering much 


Kingdom of God 


ould create 


creater service to the than they can 


render as separate communions 


III. 
\ second point to consider is the respective ecclesiastical 
Both are congregational 
We have 
no need to wait long for machinery to be put into opera- 
No ecclesiastical authority from above need be in 
Christian 


organization of the two bodies 


No elaborate reconstructions would be necessary 


tion. 


voked. Our common democracy makes it 


possible to begin the union whenever two congregations are 


lisposed to unite 


Dible alike . CF 





grégationalist relig thought has alwavs gone out 


along the lines of ~p litical and ial justice 
preachers 


Church 


have ever set the Kingdom of God ahead 
As a 


has been expended more upon the community than 


or the msequencs 


itself as a church within the « 


With the Disciples, on the other hand, the church con 


sciousness 1S 


intense and militant Disciple history no 


where touches vitally a social or political crisis Che 


civil war, for example, found their churches on both sides 
of Mason and 


in their fellowship 


Dixon’s line and passed without making a 
breach 

The Disciples have a passion for building uy 
lheir devotion to the Church t es precedence of ~P litical 
Church their social and 


or social interests. If in the 


political problems are not solved they are at least trans 
cended. . 

and that 
Congregation 
the 


Christian 


These two ideals—that of a redeemed society 


f a redeeming Church—need each other 


needs the institutional feel with 


rhe 


social order and a vital connection with civil progress which 


alism ng so strong 


Disciples. Disciples need the vision of a 


is Congregationalism’s glory. 


\ united communion of over two million souls such as 


Disciples and Congregationalists together would comprise, 
would make the most potent instrument for personal re 
affords 


ligion and social justice which our American life 


V. 


Closely related to this consideration is the contrast in 


the respective methods of propaganda charactertistic of the 


two bodies. Congregationalists emphasize culture; Dis- 


Disciples are by instinct 
The in- 


ciples emphasize evangelism. The 
propagandists. Every pastor is an evangelist. 
gathering impulse is fundamental 

Weak in its evangelism, the Congregational fellowship 
than the Disciples in its cultural 
ideals and rescurces. It has been the 
force of all the Christian denominations in 
tory. And its 
the quiet and steady 
rather than in the more spectacular ways of the evangelist. 
each 


is stronger and richer 


greatest educational 
\merican his 
been carried on in 


religious growth has 


wavs of instruction and nurture 


Here again Disciples and Congregationalists need 
dynamic of evangelistic passion to 
the other 


both to refine its evangelistic methods and to conserve and 


other. One needs the 


. ° S| 
keep its culture religious, needs trained insight 


perfect its evangelistic results, 


These are some of the more salient considerations that 


suggest the peculiar desirability of union between Congre 
gationalists and Disciples 


\ union of two such groups of Christians involving 


differences, disagreements, « and rejoicing in them 


as a positive enrichment of the united body, would be a 


. mtrasts, 


clear and beautiful demonstration of the kind of unity for 
which our Lord prayed 

It is to be hoped that both C 
ciples will continue the discussion until substantial and 


ngregationalists and Dts 


measurable progress toward unity shall be actually begun. 





Marion Preserves Neutrality 


BY FRANCES BARING 


In the Christian Register. 


RCHIBALD BOYCE, | oM)., United States consul 
A t Hong-Kong, lean back in his long rattan 
= | =e 1 ‘ 


a and as he looked across the veranda at 
his daughter his face was troubled 
re such a dear silly girl,” he remarked sorrow- 
full ‘l am sure when | ry of eighteen I should 
have known better than to make such a ridiculous sug 
gestion 
vere both resting after “tiffin” during those 
te hot, depressing hours of early afternoon for which 
the tropics are famous. Hong-Kong heat in August is 
known to the English resident nd there is a saying that 
only tools and Americans stay there in the summer months, 
[his month, however, matters were quite different. The 
Lurope war had changed many things 
\ll | can say”—Marion vee, immaculate in white 


Oe ne Bae , 1. 5 éé 
line shrugged her shoulders impatiently is this: Amer- 


upposed to be strictly neutral, and if I want to give 


i part for Elsa von Weissenbach before she and her 
father return to Bremen | can't see why the war will make 
t lightest difference I ought of giving a picni 
( by the ( fortit ns, but you say that is 
é \\ 

I ( because ‘ ritis FOVE ment has 
put the whole district under martial law Then don't you 
that the Engh residents won't mind meet 

Russian, French, ¢ the Italian consuls and 
! hes, but they ll d1 he line at the German con 
he A girl's blue eves grew 
Ve ‘ ( mh 1 ] ‘ 
vere I < l \ br ke u rierre 
é evoted te | st sj g nd the 
; Y t 1 | | i ] ( il Va) 
\\ é hat n rrita 
( R é mack the « i! 
ting, «al teppe into the imner 
It's 1 ler rs, fathe r. she called a 
n er I'll turn on the punkah, and vou can take 
here ot the Let's not talk about the 
more The Gern uil-boat doesn’t come un 
Friday, and | can arrange everything with two 

‘ 

\merican consul, a tall man of about fifty, climbed 

r sleep I ifternoon, dear.” he re 

| | have | e work of six men to do 

fice nce August | Do vou mind ringing for 

| nN fr id | ] t et back for tea You 

er this ‘neutral part refull I wish I could 

t in time these each man, German 

t be loval t ( wintry first, and 

1 t take ndary position No mat 

f He on V | s of the French 

mi f the En hmen here, he knows, and 

( S t ct untry \nd out 
t rict ] 

‘ ] ‘ Mo Sat an 

( the s¢ ch the vere 

Mie Mast fhce in the town 

\ ng I from the table gave 

‘ ibo m 1 so switt vas 

c ft t | verl 1 fact that the heavy 

ife marked “C late of the United States 

\met ’ was slightly ajar hen giving Marion a fare 

é } heartil eturned, he left the room 

f, mor e the ent ! f the barefooted 


Chinamen could be heard, as they descended the path t 
the town. 

With a little discontented sigh Marion, languidly hold 
ing a volume of Kipling, stretched herself out on the sof: 
underneath the whirling electric punkah. It was shame 


ful, she decided with the impulsiveness of youth, that he: 
father should imagine that Elsa’s old friends would not 


come gladly and eagerly to wish her a “bon voyage.” fF 
the eight months she and her father had been in Hong 
Kong she had had many such merry informal parties 
sometimes picnics, sometimes for tennis, and occasionally 


sailing expeditions, within the confines of Hong-Kong 


Harbor. Eventually Marion fell asleep, lulled by the 
monotonous whirring of the punkah, and she woke onl 
when roused by the sound of voices on the veranda out 
side. As she tumbled off the sofa, and gave a hasty pok 
and pat to her neatly coiled hair, she recognized first th 
gutteral tones of Herr von Weissenbach, and then thi 
clearer, more modulated voice of the French consul, M 
Ravi 

“Do come inside,” she exclaimed, rushing hospitably t 
the door. “I’m so sorry father is still at the office, but 
come right in, and I'll ring for tea.” 

Both men bowed low with continental courtesy. 

“Apres vous, monsieur!” cried M. Ravi, politely, point 
ing to the door. 

“That I vill not allow.” 
aside for the other man to enter first, with a suavity of 


Her von Weissenbach stoo: 


demeanor matching his. 


“Such good manners!” cried Marion, merrily, drawing 
up two of the most comfortable chairs. She liked bot! 
men very much in a friendly way. Pierre Ravi was 


hachelor of about forty, with a delightful sense of humor 
The German consul, a stocky little gray-haired man. wit! 
shrewd eyes and a warm heart, was almost as good 
friend of her father’s as his daughter Elsa was of hers 
So after sending the houseboy Loo for tea and muffins 
Marion chatted guilelessly along for at least five minutes 
before she began to be conscious of a certain atmosphere 
of constraint surrounding the two men. 

“What a beautiful day!” announced Pierre Ravi. 

“It is good,” exclaimed von Weissenbach unenthusias- 
tically. 

“Ravissant, superb!” continued the French consul, plac 
ing his cane and Panama hat on a neighboring chair. 

“Ta, ja,” said the German, rather grumpily. 

Marion, feeling a trifle uneasy, caught her breath, and 
then started to talk further, about the new chemists’ shop, 
of the work in the mission hospital, of the repairs on the 
English church, of anything, in fact, that had no relation 
to war. Somehow she felt increasingly and surprisingly 
Why did Pierre Ravi wear that very in- 
scrutable smile? Why did Herr von Weissenbach wriggle 
so nervously in his chair? Could it be really true, as her 
father had said, that these terrible devastating conflicts in 
Europe would put an end to friendships between men of 
different nations, friendships which had lasted indeed 


uncomfortable 


many years in this land of Hong-Kong ? 

\s Loo slipped quietly into the room with the tea-table, 
Marion heard the well-known measured tread of the sedan 
For a moment she jumped to her feet, 
Instead of the 


chair bearers. 
thinking that her father had returned. 


American consul, however, the tall, broad-shouldered 

Russian consul stepped through the doorway. 
“Cood-afternoon, Miss Marion,” he said in excellent 

English. “I hope you and your father will let us stay for 
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September 16, 1915 


tea. My wife and Captain Stevens are in the garden, but 
they'll appear in a second.” He had been speaking in a 
brisk, light-hearted manner. Suddenly he noticed the 
sturdy figure of the German consul. His expression be- 
came a shade less friendly. 

“Do sit down, Mr. Marovitch.” Marion began to feel 
even more uneasy. There was something increasingly an- 
tagonistic about the German consul’s attitude, though he 
greeted the new-comer in the most deferential of tones. 

However, Marion made the tea. Mme. Marovitch and 
the English captain came in and completed the circle about 
the tea-table, and M. Ravi, almost as if he perceived the 
American girl’s embarrassment, passed cream and muffins, 
with his best drawing-room manner. In fact, a change 
gradually crept over the group. Whereas previously the 
German consul had been more at ease than the rest of the 
party, he now looked more uncomfortable than any of 
them. He wriggled, and shuffied; he dropped two lumps 
of sugar and then a large muffin butter-side down upon 
the floor. With an ejaculation purely German he snatched 
his handkerchief from an inner coat pocket. Out came 
the handkerchief, and something else with it. A packet of 
papers fell out, dropping first on von Weissenbach’s knees, 
and then slipped to the floor. Oblivious of muffins or his 
teacup the German consul bent down to seize that packet. 
Quick as he was, another man was quicker, namely, M. 
Ravi. Marion Boyce, busily engaged in consuming her 
muffin, tossed a smiling glance at the Russian consul’s 
wife. Both of them appreciated M. Ravi. With a bow 
the French consul was about to hand the little packet to 
its owner. Suddenly a strong hand was laid on his arm, 
and the quiet, drawling voice of the English captain said 
in his ear, “Let’s have a look at those drawings.” 

Instantly Herr von Weissenbach sprang to his feet. “I 
beg of you,” he cried. “I am in a gentleman’s house: re- 
store to me at once my private property.” His face grew 
crimson with determination and anger. Marion leaned for- 
ward, her lips parted. Then Mr. Marovitch spoke; he had 
always been a warm friend of the German consul. 
he said, “this won’t do 
an insult to Herr von 
under the protection of 


“Come, now, Captain Stevens,” 
at all. War or no war, this is 
Weissenbach. Until he sails he is 
your own government.” 

“That’s all very good.” 
ing at the papers even as he spoke. 
turn to Herr von Weissenbach these drawings. 
complete plans of our new fortifications!” 

“What!” Mr. Ravi and Mr. Marovitch spoke in a single 
breath. 

Herr von Weissenbach threw back his head. “Still they 
are mine; and I insist on their being returned immediately.” 

“You'll be jailed for this,” said the English captain, 
curtly. A second passed, and no one spoke. Suddenly 
Marion Boyce stepped forward and held out her hand to 
the English captain. 

“Give me those papers,” she said. Theofficer laidtheminher 
hand. Clasping them tightly the American consul’s daugh- 
ter faced the assembled company. “This is neutral ground,” 
she said slowly and distinctly. “You have no right to take 
possession of these papers, Captain Stevens, under the roof 
of the American Consulate.” 

“If you return those drawings to him,” the English cap- 
tain now broke in on the girl, “you are giving to Germany 
a complete set of plans of the Hong-Kong forts. These 
gentlemen here,” and he turned to M. Ravi and the Rus- 
sian consul, “are, I feel sure, with me completely in this 
matter.” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” M. Ravi nodded gravely. “You 
must give them up to us. This matter is no longer a game.” 

“It is no longer a game. Nein.” Herr von Weissenbach 
interrupted the Frenchman. “But I claim those papers as 
own. Fraulein Marion, whatever that packet con- 


The English officer was glanc- 
“But I decline to re- 


They are 


my 
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tains I have only done my duty to my government in ob- 
taining it. This is, as you say, ‘neutral ground.’ There- 
fore I say that my property should be restored to me with- 
out delay; otherwise your American government will be 
answerable. Ach, my dear child!” For a moment tears 
glistened in his kindly eyes. “War is a dreadful thing. 
But each of us must first of all do his own duty toward 
his country.” : 

Mme. Marovitch whispered a few quick words to her 
husband at this juncture. The Russian consul began to 
speak in a voice like steel. 

“Return that packet to him if you like, Mademoiselle, 
but he will not get far from this house with it in his 
possession. The plans of the new fortifications are not 
trifles.” 

“This is neutral ground,” Marion repeated; and as she 
did she stepped back a little distance toward one corner 
of the room. “It would be unfair to return them to Herr 
von Weissenbach,” she went on, her voice a little un- 
steady. “And it would be useless, too. I see that you in- 
tend to take the plans from him, at all costs. But it would 
be equally unfair to give them to you, Captain Stevens. 
There’s just one thing for me to do.” M. Ravi, ever 
quick in his intuitions, sprang for her like a cat, but 
Marion with a single leap had thrust the packet into the 
safe of the United States Consulate and slammed the door 
fast. 

sright-eyed, almost weeping, yet triumphant, she turned 
to her guests. “At the end of the war,” she said softly, 
“your papers will be returned to you, Herr von Weissen- 
bach.” Discomfited yet curiously satisfied, the individual 
members of the tea-party took their leave. Last to depart 
were the Marovitches. 

“You are a diplomat,” said the Russian consul’s wife, 
with a laugh. “You should be a Russian.” 

Marion with a weary little smile shook her warmly by 
the hand, not trusting herself to speak. An hour later, 
half-laughing, half in tears, she recounted the afternoon’s 
“T’ve thought it over,” she concluded, 

One neutral party of this kind is 


events to her father. 
“and I have decided. 
enough for me!” 


+ + 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


Great is our heritage of hope, and great 
The obligation of our civic fate. 
Fling forth the triple-colored flag to dare = 
The bright, untraveled highways of the air. 
Blow the undaunted bugles, blow, and yet 

Let not the boast betray us to forget. 
For there are high adventures for this hour— 
Tourneys to test the sinews of our power, 
For we must parry—as the years increase— 
The hazards of success, the risks of peace! 


What need we, then, to guard and keep us whole? 
What do we need to prop the State? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast Right—the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 


We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 

The public honor or the public trust 

To be a thing as sacred and august 

As some white altar where the angels kneel. 

We need the faith to go a path untrod, 

The power to be alone and vote with God. 
—Eduin Markham. 












The Questioner 


BY JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


ITH this text St. John of the 


(ross reaches the top ol na 


Ladder aft Lave built py the 


renius of 8 Taith, alter the 





anner of Bernard and Aquinas before 
! len steps must be ascended on 
‘ nvstical stairease and the last is be 
d this orld The soul that attains 
« top of the secret stair possesses tie 
lear on of God and 18s mad one 
‘ It . i hidden wav, nif is 
( mob up step by step the out wok is 
der a | ‘ ista longer But until 
-_,* adds tine saint riter, 
altin the soul moves ever ward, 
remains econcealed.”” | this 
; ‘ ’ ‘ finest nl mirest 
! re must 1 I 
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- ( nar l itor 
il iestions cor early 
is itness my dear dead 
e of y may kr i 
it nol story, Und 
“ila tie ‘ tales 
‘ { rist f if s trv » The 
ia phere ol at age Late 
Mare during s serious illness, le 
| le poem whi deat 
e to retouch, and he purged 
thing but the most essential 
is heart, leaving onlv the 
eerities of his soul Those who 
will diseer in the poem a 
fai i portrait, even in the order 
( vents—first his Work, then his 
hy i nd last of all his Sou ever 
ward perfection And those 
\ oved m reading this, his last 
! we, will find in the man the answe1 
juestions 
If | id 
low ild it be with this, my work 
That I have builded here so nigh 
Completion, and would never shirk 
l ul pleasure floating lightly 
lo tempt me from my purpose ? 
\ t Tall 
In , leas ruin, incomplete? 
e other man my thought ut 
! t ! at sing my i 
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“In that day ye shall ask me | 
>? 


nothing.” —JOHN 17 :23. 





the world 
Hurry them onward by its ceaseless flow 
Of jov and sorrow ever new; and so 


The vould forget me wholly—blindly 
whirled 

On toward that dark abyss, so distant, vet 
so nigh 

If I shoul ‘ 


If I should dis 


How would it be with this, mv soul 


This vague inseen, evasive | 
That strives n spite of countless failures 
toward the goal 
‘) infinit perfeccion Is the easeless 
0 ny soul's upward struggle meaningless 
\ tte m ery ind my very soul 
Naught . ince assemblage—no truce 
\l t i i s that swiftly uy vard 
} . y ny moments Would this 
| i 
(bout all thou t of personal fate rise 
" e old iunting questions whi 
i mg baffled our race Why 
‘ we live this fleeting life amidst suel 


sk and peril? Why the turbid ebb and 


‘ mat misery, the so frequent 
etorv ¢ injusties ind the triumph of 
less eruelty in nature and in 
Iman nature? Why is it that trutl 
eomes so slowly, and the best causes are 
’ otter recked by foolish friends? 
Why is it that after great cost and haz 
ard a step is made in advance, only to be 
followed by reaction which leaves it open 
to debat« ether any advance has been 
made ? Why are splendid gifts given 
to those who make sueh poor use of 


em, or, like Osear Wilde, sink down in 
inutterable disgrace? Why are some 
lives pursued as if by a Nemesis of ill 
fate, unmerciful disaster following fast, 
and following faster? Why should vir- 
tne be clad in rags and vice flaunt itself 
n robes of silk or fur? Why is the eup 
of deat pre ssed to the lips ol youth, and 
voung love erushed in the budding? Why 
should fell disease seize a child and work 
its hideous will, apparently to no pur- 
pose at all, and night come in the morn- 
? Why should war ravage the earth, 
and the prospect of its end be so dark 
and doubtful ? 


Ing 


LET US BE HONEST. 


Let us be true to our own ignorance and 
say honestly, that we do not know why 
} Surely it need 

not surprise us that there are so many 
unanswered and seemingly unanswerable 
questions, it would be stranger were it 
not so. No, the wonder is that such ques- 
tions should ever have arisen in the mind 
of man. The animals do not ask these 
questions. The fact that man is troubled 
by them shows that they are put to him 
as well as by him, and mayhap, as Plato 
thought, it is the pressure of the answer 


such things should be. 


tha puts the question, There must be 
an answer to all these questions, else 
man would never have asked them. Since 


interrogation point is a symbol of 


iman life, everything depends upon 

de toward the questions that 
! is What shall that attitude be? 
First, let it be one of confident assur- 


ance that there is an answer in the back 
of the book, lest we come to think of 
ourselves as greater than the universe— 
that will enable us to work at the prob- 
lem with hope. Seeond, let us face the 
questions of life squarely, measuring our 
full length against them, grapple them 
with all our strength, knowing that by 
struggle we shall become the better abl 
to receive an answer when we are ready 
for it and worthy of it. Third, let us 
refuse to accept an answer, no matter how 
complete and convincing, 
whieh morally impotent, or 
which tends to justify moral indolence. 
And fourth, let us look into our hearts 
and make sure of the reasons why we ask 
such questions, that so we may not mis- 
take an idle euriosity for an earnest de- 
sire to add to the power and raise the 
quality of our life. 


seemingly 
leaves us 


THE ROOT QUESTION. 


Now the root of the whole matter, 
the first question and the last, is this: 
What is the character of God and His 
spirit and purpose toward mankind? 
Answer this ancient question and all 
‘ntil that 
question is answered, no other question 
is of any great consequence. Agnosti- 
cism may give it up, idealism may seem 
to ignore it, but evermore it returns to 
aunt us. Face it we must soon or 
late, if our human life is to have worth 
or meaning, mueh less epie nobility and 
prophecy. Only a lack of: imagination 
can enable men to say that duty and 
ideals will retain their hold upon us if 
the Universe is indifferent to us. Thanks 
to the human heart by which we live, 
integrity will maintain itself for a time 
by the momentum of the past, but not 
for long. Pain and Sin are tiny words, 
but they involve terrible issues, not to 
be dismissed by a few remarks about the 
excellence and the glory of moral victory. 
No, there must be real sympathy for suf- 
fering and real conquest of evil by the 
grace of Another than ourselves. 


other questions are answered, 


THE AGE LONG QUEST. 


Hence the age-long quest for a Lost 
Word — some great comprehending 
Word believed to exist, and which will 
give us the elue, if not the key to the 
answer, to all our questions. For some 
of us that master Word is Christ, for 
that he lets light through all the shad- 
ows that haunt our human way, trans- 
figuring the immemorial tragedy of nat- 
ure and history, even the old backward 
and abysm of a groaning creation and 
the slow climb of evolution. He did not 
simply suggest an answer to the deepest 
of all questions: He is an answer to it. 
There is no theoretical answer to the rid- 
dle why sin and evil exist. Who by 
thinking can find out God? What we 
need is not to find out God, but find God 

not a dogma about God, but the reality 
of his presence and the mystery of his 
merey. revealed God, not in 
theory, but in the actual unveiling of a 
Love which heals suffering, cleanses sin, 
and makes sense out of what else would 
be a tangled maze of mysteries and of 
shadows. He is the supreme historie 
disclosure of that in God which most 
coneerns humanity—his character, his 
moral purpose, his self-giving love, his 
beauty, his pity Such eapacity for 
self-forgetting, all-em- 


Jesus 


sacrifice, such 
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bracing love must be in God, because 
they were in him. On any conceivable 
theory, that must be true. Since that is 
so, suffering has an eternal sympathy to 
redeem it, because in all our afflictions 
God is afflicted. In the same way when 
we sin there is an eternal Passion of God, 
the depth and meaning of which we knov 
not nor can even dream, which conquers 


evil by cleansing man from it—making 
im what he eould not have been without 
the risk and peril and pain of it. 
JESUS UNVEILS WORLD’S HEART. 
How did Jesus become an unveiling ot 
what lies at the heart of this dark world, 


and thus the answer to all our questions, 


as le is the satisfaction ot 
all our needs? Not only by 
what e said, but also and much 
more by what he was and what he did, 


he wrought out the answer to the riddle 


of life. He faeed the ultimate tragedy 
bevond which we ean imagine nothing 
more horrible—Love crucified by Hate, 


Purity put to death by cunning Baseness, 
slain by brutal ‘eruelty—and 
ineffable light hidden in tli 
mystery which can shake the 
man. Thus, by an ineredible 
darkness of the 
master light of all 
ing.*” Bevond the Love there 
revealed no man has ever yet been able 
to imagine anything Divine, nor 
will any one ever be able to do so. What 
that Love means in the height and depth 
of it, no one may ever hope to tell in our 
poor, Stammering human tongue. It means 
everything, more than tongue ever 
or sung, and all the Christian ages to 
evether have not fathomed the wonder ot 
it Every exclamation with 
Paul punctured his Epistles is more than 
justified by the far-reaching reality of it 
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said 
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Stated in the fewest words, the Life 
of Jesus would have been impossible 
unless eternal Love and Truth exist. He 
revealed that Love which bends low 


under the burden of another, which bears 
sins and forgives them; that Pity which 
with the woe of the world; that 
Faith and Courage which go 
steadily to the end, for the sake of the 
light at the end of the road—what more 
ean any mortal ask to know, or need to 
know? Once a man knows the God re- 
vealed in Christ, what question remains 


suffers 
| erole 


without hope of an answer? We may 
not be able to state the answer in so 
many words, but we have the assurance 
that there is an answer, and that it is 


wise and just and true. Also, the ques- 
tioning instinet, the perplexity and pain 
at the mystery of life in which we find 
ourselves, is seen to be our point of con- 


tact with God. It is He who troubles us 
and will never let us rest till we know 
him, and find our rest and reason in 
him. 

EVEN DOUBT TESTIFIES. 


Even our doubts of God bear witness 
to Him, since we could never doubt that 
which has no basis in existence, for the 


thought of it would never disturb our 
minds. Then how much more do our 
desires bear witness to Him? When 


onee we learn that not only is it ‘‘He 
that is desired,’’ but also ‘‘ He it is that 
desireth us,’’—he himself the 
and inspiration of our heart-hunger for 
him—then the way is plain for we find 
ourselves on a path in which Another, 
ourselves, has set our feet. We dis- 
with Paseal, that we already 
possess, or rather are possessed by, that 
desire. Instead of seeking 
satisfaction of our desires, 


source 


not 
cover, 
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the 


highest 
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CHRISTIAN CENTU 
we learn to interpret them differently, to 
rejoice in their vehemence, and to stir 
them to ever fiercer hunger and thirst 
after holiness. At last we come to know 
what Matheson meant when he wrote 
that strange and flashing line, *‘O Joy 
that seeketh me through Pain!’’ When 
a soul seeks God passionately, fearlessly, 
lovingly, it is common to feed upon the 
fires that onee it feared, to rejoice in the 
pain that once it fled, until it gives a 
new name for what it called pain 

and ealls it life; a new name for what 


once 


it onee called fire—and ealls it light. 
Truly, the life of the spirit is wonder- 
ful, and there is no romance half so 
enthralling as the way of God and the 
soul. 

HOW CAN THESE THINGS BE? 

How ean these things be, how can we 
make this deeper life our own, finding 
that secret stair leading to where, having 
learned the truth as it is in Jesus, we 
shall ask nothing else? By communion 
with him, by fellowship in his life and 
faith, by following in his way; com 
munion with the God Christ revealed by 
the method Christ followed humility, 
love, sacrifice, praver, service, obedien *e. 
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The tollowin 


g fitting testimonials of the 

‘reat service ot F E Meigs will b read 
vith interest rhey are penned by thos« 
who kne him well. His rugged faith anil 
clear judgment and warm attachments fo 
men close to him gave him great influence. 

A GREAT MAN. 
When I attended the annual meeting of 
the Board of Managers of Nanking Unive 


sity last spring, Dr. Bowen, the president 


of the university, stated to the board that 


the best organized and most constructive 
work of Nanking University was being 
done by Mr. Meigs in his department. He 


commended the work of Mr. Meigs in the 
very highest terms, and his death leaves 
a place which it will be very difficult to 


fill. Our brotherhood can rejoice in the fact 
that Mr. Meigs contributed not only in a 
large way to our mission work, but that he 
was a factor in the whole Christian work of 
China Because of his long, devoted ser- 
vice, when he spoke, others listened. He 
was a great man, 

Cincinnati, O. R. A. Doan. 

A CONTINUOUS PURPOSE. 

When the news came to me that F. E. 

Meigs had gone into the great beyond my 


first thoughts were: “What a persistent 
and continuous life.” More than any man 
I have ever known he followed the motto: 
“This one thing I do.” He was broad and 
cosmopolitan in his sympathies, but he 
realized that God called him to one task 
This call found a continuous and varying 
expression, but it was all to one end. God 
made him a great teacher and called him 
to be one of those who believe in the 
union of all Christians. This talent and 
this belief he united and made them the 
passion of his life. 

He was willing to put his great talents 
into the smallest beginnings and to labor 
across years that would have been dis- 
couraging to many men. No matter how 
difficult the task he felt that God was with 
him and things must come right in the end. 


The very day the news of his death came, 


I was talking with a traveler who said, 
“Ome day I asked: Mr. Meigs, how can you 
go on in the face of these discouragé 
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know, as Job came to know, that in his 


presence there is Truth, in his will there 
is Peace. If your questions are not 
answered, mayhap you will learn that 
life was not meant to minister to our 


curiosity, but to train us by trial till we 
sall be worthy to hear the answer to the 
our hearts have asked. Life 
will beeome a blend of agitation—a deep, 
thankful grace in the love and mercy of 
God, and a hunger for 


of God. 


questions 


passionate more 


Always the perplexities on one level of 
life are solved when we elimb to a higher 
level. Questions whieh puzzled ‘us at 
fifteen are forgotten at twenty-five, ana 
at fifty we look back with a smile at 
the problems of thirty. By the nature 


of the case, we know the truth only as 
far and as fast as we ean grasp and 
understand it. Some questions ean never 


be answered upon this earth, but we ean 
know the Answerer and walk humbly be- 
fore Him all our days, the while we 
journey toward that day when we shall 
ask him nothing. For that day will come 
at last, hen all the dark questions 
which pierced our hearts shall be made 
plain, every riddle unraveled, every 
wound healed Never doubt if, never 
fear it, since it is the sure word of 
im who is able to do exceeding abund 
antly above all that we are able to think, 
or dream, or ask. ‘‘In that day ye shall 
ask me nothing!’’ 


E. Meigs, Missionary 


ments’” and he said, By looking back, 
twenty-five ears We have gone forward 
a little e vear.” 

When he first talked of union in educa 
tional wo every one laughed When he 
proposed a better educational association 
for China, men doubted When he pro 
posed sweeping reforms men questioned, 
but today these and a multitude of other 
things have been accomplished in which he 
led and helped 

We are saddened at his going but in 
looking back we marvel at what a single 
life like that of F. E. Meigs can accomplish 
when it is consecrated to God and dedi 
cated to a holy service 

A. E. Cory. 


A CONSPICUOUS PLACE. 


F. E. Meigs oceupied a conspicuous place 
among our missionaries im China. It was 
largely through his efforts that the union 
was formed in making the University of 


Nanking. He was a prominent factor in every 
onward movement in planting Christianity in 
China. He was made dean in the university 
and had the oversight of all Biblical instrue- 
tion. His worth in the councils im every de 
partment of missionary propaganda was 


fully recognized. When he was compelled 
to be away from the field on account of a 


surgical operation, it was a great 
him. He returned to his place of 


critical 


cross to 


labor as a true missionary hero and wore 
out what remained of his life 
Hiram, 0. O. G. Hertzog 


THEY WORKED TOGETHER. 


When I saw the announcement of the 
death of F. E. Meigs, I sat down amd cried. 
We were in the Sunday school work in 
Missouri for two and one-half years. I 
knew him. He was a good and a capable 
man. The work in China has met with a 
great loss—first James Ware and now F. E 
Meigs. 

He was teaching school in Holden, Mis 
souri, or near there, when he united with 
the Christian church I think this was 
under the preaching of J. A. Lord. I was 


He 


in the State Sunday-school work in 1882 


(Continued on page 13 
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EDITORIAL 
DR. SCOVILLE UNDER SERIOUS CRITICISM 
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Here is an exact quotation from his letter to Rev. Mr. 


pastor of the Presbyterian Church of this city: 


“You all know mighty well I gave the churches a square 
deal, and no one will ever have a chance of doing such a thing 
again as was done after I left there with this old tract which 
was born in a hot contest nine years ago when I was holding 
individual meetings entirely, and which has not been used by 
me since. It is certainly no fault of mine, and it would not 
be right or Christian to make me suffer because of some one 
sins. 
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Thus Bro. Scoville regards it as a great sin to contend for apos- 


tolic baptism after a union meeting, even by use of his own tract. 


In a footnote the editor adds the information that Dr. 
Scoville has taken the tract referred to off the market. 
Editorially, he comments as follows: 

In such a case as that reported from Aurora, Mo., where a New 


restament evangelist deliberately repudiates his past teaching and 


refuses to permit the circulation of his own (and unquestionably 
Scriptural) setting forth of fundamental Christian truth, the 
offense is more than a mere preferce for interdenominational work 

What this “more than a mere preference for interde- 


nominational work” may be is made clearer in a subsequent 


statement as follows: 


Our present confusion is due to two things: First, a good many 


knew the beauty and power of the plea; 


more find that the rewards of evangelism 
} 


preac s among us neve 


1 good many 


ther in cash or converts) may be increased by salving sectar 
unis 

Dr. Scoville, of course, could not be classed with those 

never knew what the Standard calls the plea of the 
isciples,—his tract is evidence enough on that point 
o the editor evidently classes him with those who subor- 
inate their convictions to the rewards attaching to union 
evangelism 
IS DR. SCOVILLE INSINCERE? 
[11S is very serious business. Dr. Scoville has been 

I for many years the most conspicuous evangelist 

among the Disciples. He has iatroduced methods 

that ve been widely imitated by the evangelistic craft. 

le has been put on convention programs and has otherwise 
de himself conspicuous on convention occasions. 

In Disciples’ revival meetings he has preached that faith, 
epentance and immersion in’ water are the three acts 
scripturally essential to becoming a Christian. But in 
union revivals he makes Christians without any reference 
to immersion at all! and when confronted in a union re- 
vival situation with his own published teaching on the 


“scriptural place” of immersion in the “plan of salvation” 
he makes the astonishing admission that he would rather 
lose $1,000 than face the results of the circulation of “that 
‘ ld tract ss 

We hold with the Standard’s editor that Dr. Scoville’s 
subjects him to the gravest criticism on moral 

The public has the right to know whether his 
union-meeting preaching or his Disciple-meeting preaching 
represents his real conviction. 


course 


grounds 


If he still believes what he published in “that old tract,” 
1e justly rests under the condemnation suggested by the 
Standard that mercenary or other equally reprehensible 


} 


motives lie behind his union revival engagements. 

If he does not longer believe the teaching of the tract he 
owes it to the cause of truth and his own integrity to frankly 
announce his changed conviction. 

His apology for the tract in his letter to the Presbyterian 


Willis, 
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minister and his subsequent withdrawal of it from: the 
market leave no doubt in our mind that Dr. Scoville nolonger 
believes the teaching of the tract. This is why we feel that 
we are doing no unkindness in thrusting home the issue as 
pointedly and searchingly as we can. 


NOT A SINNER ABOVE OTHERS 


T is not our purpose to make of Dr. Scoville a scape- 

|] goat for others, as the Standard undertakes to do. We 

do not believe he is a sinner in this respect above 
hundreds of others. 

Our acquaintance with the change that has come over the 
thinking of the Disciples in the past generation warrants 
us in saying that there are at least as many as one thousand 
ministers among the Disciples who no longer hold the view 
held by Alexander Campbell and most Disciples of a gen- 
eration ago as to the importance of immersion in the process 
of becoming a Christian. In their own hearts and in con- 
fidential conversations as well as in their practical attitude 
they freely concede that Congregationalists, Presbyterians 
and the rest are not unbaptized even though they have not 
been immersed. 

Such men, representing the actual leadership of our 
movement, have come to think of baptism as a much larger 
and more meaningful category than the physical act of 
immersion in water. We believe Dr. Scoville to be among 
these men and we believe it is his plain duty to declare the 
change of conviction that has come to him. 

Equally plain, it seems to us, is it the duty of every man 
who holds the larger view, the truly Scriptural view, to 
declare himself and thus to help free the Disciples of Christ 
from the hardening and unfraternal legalism that has for 
so long made our plea for union a contradiction not only 
in the eyes of our Christian neighbors but in our own hearts. 

The hour has come for the Disciples consciously and 
purposefully to set themselves right with the Word of God, 
with the will of Christ and with their own souls on this 
issue. 

Dr. Scoville and all men of like mind can no longer afford 
to rest under the imputation of insincerity with which 
their work and their consciences are continually disturbed. 


AN INDEFENSIBLE PRACTICE 


T THIS season of the missionary year, when the 

A books of all the societies are soon to close, the 

anxiety in the missionary and benevolent offices is 

mixed with an impulse to sharply rebuke a certain type of 

church treasurer. The secretaries call our attention to 

him, but we are certain their words are spoken under inhi- 

bition of more than nine-tenths of the feeling that clamors 
for expression. 

He is the church treasurer who allows missionary offer- 
ings put into his hands to trickle through his fingers into 
the current funds of the local church. 

We are informed by the secretaries of all the societies 
that literally many thousands of dollars each year given 
by the people to the various missionary and benevolent 
causes are turned from their intended channel into the 
channel of local support. 

This, though actuated by no unamiable purpose, is as 
bad as it can be. The treasurer is human, of course. The 
needs of the local church are pressing—coal bills, choir 
salaries, pastor’s salary, interest on mortgage, what not— 
and the missionary money lies here in the bank. What 
simpler and more natural thing for the treasurer to do 
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than to temporarily use the mission funds for local needs? 
Besides, it is easy to reason, is it not all the Lord’s cause 
anyhow? 

This habit compels the societies to borrow thousands 
of dollars every year waiting for these mission funds to 
be paid back from the current expense treasury. And, a 
shame it is to say it, too often these funds are never paid 
back at all. 

There is one good remedy, and only one that is abso- 
lutely safe. There should be a separate treasury for all 
mission funds and a separate treasurer to receive and pay 
out such funds. 

Where the budget plan is used there should be a separate 
budget for missions rather than a division between local 
and missionary interests on a percentage basis. This per- 
centage plan is nearly always disastrous. 

We do not believe that the churches have yet reached 
the stage where a level offering for all Christian work is 
possible. Offerings must still be made for this cause and 
for that. The budget plan, dividing between the home 
church and the mission field, is a business like co-ordina- 
tion; but this should not, in the average church, do away 
with the dual treasurership. 

A missionary treasurer can be trusted to see that all 
funds committed to him are appropriated to the agencies 
for which they were intended. 

And he ought to be trained to see that they are for- 
warded promptly, for the need is always acute. 


A SUGGESTIVE SYMBOL 
RVING §S. Chenoweth, pastor First Christian Church, 
Philadelphia, heads his weekly parish paper with the 
name of the church, using this bold and suggestive 
line for the word “Christian :” 
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“THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE” 


This is a singularly happy and instructive way of symbol- 
izing the thing the Disciples advocate and strive to practice. 
It means, obviously, that First Church in Philadelphia in- 
tends to be not a sectarian church but to transcend sectar- 
lanism. 

It seems to say that those named Methodists, Presbyte- 
rains, etc., are Christians, just as truly as those who 
call themselves Christians only. 

It seems to plead that that they who now wear sectarian 
1ames should allow their sectarian names to be swallowed 
up in the great common name Christian. 

And finally it seems to declare it to be the purpose of 
the particular church that bears this mystic symbol to 
maintain a fellowship as wide and catholic as the Chris- 
tian Church itself—receiving into its membership any and 
everyone upon whose forehead Christ has written the new 
name. 

The Christian Century does not go in much for mottoes 
and slogans and pat devices of words—often these have 
misled the churches and injured the cause of truth. But 
here is one which preaches a constant sermon, mystical 
enough not to lend itself to dogmatism, and yet obvious 
enough to make vital contact with reality. 

Perhaps our readers see in it other suggestions besides 
those we have pointed out. If so, we will be pleased to hear 
from them. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, Ill, But 
With Good Chance to Recover. 
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Methodist Bishop Would Restrain Pastors 


from Entering Evangelistic Field. convention took oeceasion pointedly to 
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will be cheered by the good news from 
the bedside of this great man. 


War Interrupts Relations of Old 
Catholics and Episcopalians. 

The Old Catholies of Europe are those 
who broke fellowship with the Vatican 
at the time of the declaration of infalli- 
bility of the pope. They recognize the 
‘primus inter pares’’ though 
they are not now in fellowship with him. 
They reject the doctrine of the immacu- 
late conception of the Virgin Mary. These 
Old Catholies are mostly in Germany and 
Holland The war has largely inter- 
rupted the friendly relations between 
them and the Established church of Eng- 
land. 


pope as 


Investment Harms Great Preacher, Who, 
Nevertheless, Determines to Make Good. 

The preacher has even been attracted 
to far-away investments like a moth to 
the flame. This time the vietim is a 
shining mark in the person of Rev. New 
ell Dwight Hillis, of Brooklyn. He 
backed a timber enterprise on the Pacifie 
Unlike many 
ministers who have been involved in such 


eoast which went bad. 


an enterprise, he proposes to reimburse 
every person who lost money through the 
ill-starred enterprise and to this end he 
will devote the proceeds of his lectures, 
hooks, and other work. Like Walter 
Seott. and Mark Twain, he must work 
for many weary years with a burden on 
is 5s oulders. 


Dr. MacArthur Resigns After Eighteen 
Months in Baltimore. 

Dr. R. S. MacArthur, president of the 
Baptist World Allianee, has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Baptist church of 
Baltimore after eighteen months of serv- 
ice. He is going to England and Seot- 
land soon for an extended trip visiting 
churches 


on “Billy” Sunday 


Nor can a coarseness of speech, a vul- 
garity of illustration, a shocking ir- 
reverence, be justified as a necessary 
means of reaching the hearts and fas- 
tening the attention of an audience of 
persons, however untutored or unrefined. 
There is a difference between such a 
style and the simplicity of language 
and homeliness of illustration and the 
foree of direct appeal to the plain people 
like that which Moody used with great 
power and effect. Moody spoke in the 
language of the psalmist and_ the 
prophets, and the sermon on the mount. 
It would be difficult to find anything 
in commen between these fountains of 
language, pure and undefiled, and the 
slangy aphorisms and ‘violent epithets 
reported to have fallen from the lips of 
this latest revivalist. Revivals of 
this kind ean not permanently affect the 
religious and moral progress of the 
Individual instances of good 
results will doubtless oceur and persist, 
but on the whole they are to be treated 
as an ephemeral manifestation of re- 
ligious excitement, in a muckraking 
period now passing, which in the coming 


country. 


deeade will seem bubbles in retrospect.’ 
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Lesson for October 3. 

ELIJAH IN NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 

Golden Text: Be sure your sin will find 
you out. Numbers 32:23, 

Lesson I Kings 21. Verses 11-20 
verses 17-19. 

(11) And the men of his city, even the 
elders and the nobles who dwelt in his city, 
did as Jezebel had sent unto them, accord- 
ing as it was written in the letters whith 
she had sent unto them. (12) They pro- 
claimed a fast, and set Naboth on high 
among the people. (13) And the two men, 
the base fellows, came in and sat before 
him; and the base fellows bare witness 
against him, even against Naboth, in the 
presence of the people, saying, Naboth did 
curse God and the king. Then they carried 
him forth out of the city, and stoned him 
to death with stones. (14) Then they sent 
to Jezebel, saying, Naboth is stoned, and 
is dead. (15) And it came to pass, when 
Jezebel heard that Naboth was stoned, and 
was dead, that Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, 
take possession of the vineyard of Naboth 
the Jezreelite, which he refused to give thee 
for money; for Naboth is not alive but dead. 
(16) And it came to pass, when Ahab heard 
that Naboth was dead, that Ahab rose up to 
go down to the vineyard of Naboth, the 
Jezreelite, to take possession of it. 

(17) And the word of Jehovah came to 
Elijah the Tishbite, saying, (18) Arise, go 
down to meet Ahab king of Israel, who 
dwelleth in Samaria: behold, he is in the 
vineyard of Naboth, whither he is gone down 
to take possession of it. (19) And thou 
shalt speak unto him, saying, Thus saith 
Jehovah, Hast thou killed, and also taken 
possession ‘ And thou shalt speak unto 
him, saying, Thus saith Jehovah, In the 
place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth 


Memory 


shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine 20) 
And Ahab said to Elijah, Hast thou found 
me, QO mine enemy? And he answered, I 


have found thee, because thou hast sold thy- 
self to do that which is evil in the sight 
of Jehovah. 


Verse by Verse. 


11. His city. Jezreel, about twenty 
miles north of Samaria.—Elders and the 
nobles. Those in authority in the city.— 
Did as Jezebel had sent. The ready sub- 
mission of the elders and nobles shows 
how well she had them under control. 

12. Proclaimed a fast. They pro- 
claimed a fast to cover up their miscon- 
duct—Naboth on high. They made the 
ease as public as possible. 

13. Two men. Under the Mosiae law 
the testimony of two witnesses was 
necessary to condemn one to death.— 
Naboth did curse God and the king. Had 
he been charged with eursing the king 
alone, he could have been put to death, 
but the other charge gave a pious appear- 
anee to their zeal—They carried him 
forth out of the city. This was according 
to law, for the city must not be polluted 
with blood —And stoned him to death. 
The prescribed manner of inflicting the 
death penalty. 

14. They sent to Jezebel. They had 
yielded to her plot and are making their 
report. They had been instrumental in 
murdering an innocent man. 

15. Jezebel said to Ahab. The in- 
fluence of Jezebel is clearly seen here. 
A woman’s influence is for good or ill. 
Take possession of the vineyard. The 
vineyard cost among other things the 
sin of covetousness, lying, perjury and 
murder. 

16. Jezreel. It is on the Plain of 
Esdraelon. It may have been the sum- 








mer residence of Ahab. The modern 
name of the city is Zarin.—Take posses- 
sion of it. It may have been that Ahab 
took possession beequse there were no 
heirs, and it reverted to the crown. 


17. The word of Jehcrah. 


A commor 
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expression in the Old Testament, which 
indicates the prophet’s consciousness of 
the messenger of God. 

18. To meet Ahab. Elijah met Ahab 
at the beginning of the drought, and 
here at the close. When the prophet met 
him it was as sudden as the first meet- 
ing.—In the vineyard of Naboth. The 
prophet was given explicit directions as 
to where Ahab was at the time.—To 
take posseSsion of it. The satisfaction 
he expected out of it was soon turned 
into bitterness. 


Covetousness 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
By Asa McDaniet. 


A more vivid picture of national de- 
pravity could searcely be painted than 
we find in our lesson. We have drawn 
for us the picture of an unscrupulous 
magistraey, a demoralized people, a cruel 
and treacherous despotism, almost un- 
paralleled in history The tragedy 
here presented was opened with a fast, 
proclaimed ostensibly to avert from the 
nation the judgments of Jehovah, sup- 
posed to have been provoked by the 
alleged blasphemy and idolatry of Na- 
both. It was eruel murder in the name 
of law and religion, under the guise of 
zeal for the offended majesty of God; 
the eause of which was covetousness. 
Jezebel was the real instigator and ex- 
eecutor of the crime. Ahab was just as 
evil at heart as his wife, although not so 
daring in public life. His rebellion 
against Jehovah had been long and ob- 
stinate. Many causes led to this type 
of life. No single act or line of influ- 
ence could produce characters like Ahab 
and Jezebel, however powerful it might 
be; but a multitude or rather insignificant 
acts give the startling result. For this 
reason a very large number of men and 
women go astray. 

One of the great words of Jesus was 
‘*Take heed, and keep yourselves from 
all covetousness.’’ It is a sin common 
to all ages and all peoples. Tolstoi tells 
of a man who had received permission 
to possess as much land as he could get 
around from sunrise to sunset. He 
started at the moment of sunrise and 
walked leisurely along. Soon he reflected 
that the faster he walked the more land 
he would receive. He quickened his 
pace, then broke into a run. The fever 
burned in his veins. The word with him 
at that time was more! more!! more!! 
With tremendous energy “he forced his 
body to the last possible exertion, and, 
just as the sun was setting, he reached 
the goal—and dropped dead. His men 
made a hole in the ground just long 
enough and wide enough to hold his body 
and buried him. The world is filled 
with men and women who, in one way or 
another, might have their life histories 
written in the language of this story. 

Ahab’s enemy was not the prophet, 
but the sin he sheltered in his own 
heart and life. How common it is for 
people to blame the preacher, Provi- 
dence, or their neighbors for the sins for 
which they themselves are responsible! 
Ahab tried to hide his own sin by mak- 
ing someone else responsible for it. Sin 
is the great troubler and enemy of man. 
It was his own troubled and_ tortured 
—_ _ that was haunting him. Elijah 
said, ‘*Thou hast sold thyself to do that 
whieh is evil in the sight of Jehovah.’’ 
We have within and around us the ele- 
ments of heaven or hell if we choose to 
make them such. We have our future 








very largely in the hands of the present. 
Ahab, Judas, Nero and Herod all were 
once innocent children in their mothers’ 
arms, and by their own choice they 
made their names in history. The sin 
responsible, in a 
very large measure, for the misery of 
this world. 

The graft, the dishonesty, the liquor 
selling, the bribery, the fraud of every 
kind, the letting of abominable tene- 
ments to the poor, selling honor and up- 
rightness to get rich, grinding the face 
of the poor, dwarfing the children by 
overwork, all these and-many more flow 
from the polluted fountain of covetous 
hearts 

The dictagraph is a little instrument 
which ean be placed in any unseen place 
and through a receiver carry i a person 
in an adjoining room every detail of a 
conversation being carried on in sup- 
posed secrecy. Every sound 18 recorded 
and may be made to confront us at some 
future date. Job eried, ‘‘Oh, that my 
words were graven with an iron pen!’’ 
sut who knows on what sensitive plate 
our every word is being recorded and our 
deeds stamped to face us at some later 
date. ‘‘Be sure your sin will find you 
out.”’ Your sin may never be found 
out, but it will find you out, for you ean- 
not sin without suffering in character, 
though you may be able to sin without 
suffering in reputation. 


ot covetousness is 


“Who is it knocks so loud? 
sin. 
Slip through, we answer—and all hell is in!” 
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sarily, because of our different sects, exclude 
education in religion; amd morals and ethics 
cannot be well taught apart from religion. 
This task belongs to the church, and through 
this school, the First Christian Church hopes 
more perfectly to meet its responsibility. 
There will be classes for everybody and the 
character of training offered may be shown 
by naming some of the fine corps of teach- 
ers:—Dr. E. E. Montgomery will have the 
men’s class.and Mrs. J. W. West will con- 
duct a class for women. There will be 
classes for young men, young women, a 
young peoples’ class for both men and women 
and classes for younger boy» and girls of all 
ages. The Primary and Beginners’ Depart- 
ments will be under the supervision of a 
teacher of ability and wide experience, Mrs. 
Katherine Beasten, who will be assisted by 
a corps of trained teachers. The school will 
be led by a staff of capable officers, so that 
each session will be interesting and well- 
conducted We expect a large number of 
our church members, hitherto not conmected 
with our Bible school, to become members of 
this new organization, and we most cordial- 
ly invite all friends in the neighborhood and 
city to share with us its advantages.—Fran- 
cis J. Longdon, Jr., superintendent; Wm. A. 
Guhr, Secretary. 


Gains and Losses in Offerings to 
Ministerial Relief. 

Regular receipts of the Board of Ministe- 
rial Relief to Sept. 1, were $1,471.15 ahead of 
the corresponding eleven months of last 
year. But the necessary increase of the 
pension roll has been so much greater that 
the payments have had to be reduced by 20 
per cent—a humiliating way says Secretary 
W. R. Warren, to celebrate the 20th anniver- 
sary of this work. The situation is made 
more critical by the falling off of $4,508.06 
in irregular receipts. This means, Mr. War- 
ren points out, that September must bring iy, 
S11.500 to fully meet the 20 per cent propo- 


sition whieh will bring a check of $6,000 
from Mr. R. A. Long. All churches not 
vet having taken an offering for the aged 


ind deserving ministers should take prompt 
action before September closes. 


Every Member Canvass Proves so Successful 
Another One Will Be Undertaken. 

\ continual demonstration of the effective- 
ness of the Every Member Canvass is given 


by the re ports of the collections for Central 
chure Warren, O Quite often the treas- 
rer of the church reminds the congrega- 
tion of the increase in their offerings, both 
to current expenses and to missions, by pub 
lishing in the parish weekly a comparative 
statement of collections on recent Sundays 


Foreign Society Makes Big Gain 


peopl in do just now that means more, 
that will count more, that will speak 
louder to the world, and send a more thrill- 
ing cheer to the missionaries on the field, 
than to remove the stigma of this em- 
barrassing shortage It is not creditable 
to our churches It is a hindrance to the 
work both at home and abroad. The 
wings of the churches are clipped. They 


cannot well rise to larger tasks until this 
weight is removed. 

Every individual member who reads this 
may do something practical before the 
books close If your church is not gather- 
ing funds to be forwarded at once. you 
may send a personal offering and suggest to 
others to do the esame. A personal check 
will be satisfactory If your personal 
pledge has not been paid, please attend to 
the matter at once. 

If vour Sunday school pl dge has not 
been sent, do not defer it another day. 

Do all you can to enlist every church. 
Bring every Endeavor Society into line. 
They need the fellowship of unselfish 
service in supporting the workers in the 
forefront of the battle line. 


Please send at the earliest possible 
moment to the undersigned and a_ proper 
receipt will be promptly returned. 

Cincinnati, O. F. M. Rains, Secretary. 
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and the corresponding Sundays of last year. 
It always shows a great increase, often 
more than 50 per cent. The congregation 
will have another Every Member Canvass in 
October, this time without reference to 
finances at all. The purpose, according to 
Pastor E. A. Hibler, “is to make the church 
family better acquainted and to arouse a 
more vital interest im one another and the 
whole work of the church.” 


Pastor Advocates Moving Pictures 
for Use in Churches. 

The use of moving picture machines to 
increase the attendance in churches, es- 
pecially on Sunday nights, was endorsed in 
a sermon at First Church, Little Rock, Ark., 
by R. O. Rogers of Third Street church, who 
was supplying the pulpit in the absence of 
the pastor, J. H. O. Smith. Mr. Rogers de 
clared that much good may be derived from 
the proper use of this marvelous invention, 
and decried the tendency in some quarters to 
condemn moving pictures. He said that 
Biblical stories may be made more impressive 
for both young and old, and that there are 
innumerable subjects of educational value 
that cannot be shown so effectively in any 
other way. He said that he would have 
every Sunday school equipped with a mov 
ing picture apparatus, and guaranteed that 
it would double the attendance and in nowise 
detract from the spirituality of the churches. 
Properly used, it would greatly add to the 
reverence the world must entertain toward 
the marvels of divine workmanship which 
the inyenuity of man is now making known 
in the moving picture, the graphophone and 
other wonderful inventions. 


Central Church, Buffalo, Welcomes Pastor 
With Flowers and Enthusiasm. 

B. S. Ferrall, pastor Central Church, But 
falo, N. Y., returned home from his vacation 
on Sunday, Sept. 5. His people received him 
with a house beautifully decorated with 
flowers. A. F. Hensey, missionary to Africa, 
was present at the services and spoke and 
there were many visitors from out of the 
city in attendance. Central Church is sur 
rounded by a large and inviting field from 
which to build up a congregation and in 
which to render Christian service. The 
church and pastor are making good use of 
their resources. A good year is before them. 


Recognizing Men Who Labored to Decorate 
and Repair Church Edifice. 

rhe house of worship of the church at Al 
toona, Pa., was decorated and considerably 
repaired during the summer. At the service 
re-opening the building the pastor, W. (ira 
ham Walker, invited all the workmen who 
had had any part in the work of repair and 
decoration to be present and sit in a body. 
He preached a sermon using a fresco behind 
the baptistry as a text, the sun represent 
ing the Sun of Righteousness who is the 
light of the world; the green tree suggesting 
the fruitful life; the sun’s rays the path 
Way of life and the steps to the water's 
edge suggesting the steps to the highe1 life 
The discourse was greatly appreciated by all 
those who heard it. This church is entertain 
ing: the joint convention of East and West 
Pennsylvania this week 


Dr. Willett Recovering From Opera- 
tion at a Chicago Hospital. 

Dr. H. L. Willett came home from his 
short holiday at Pentwater, Mich., to unde 
go an operation in Hahnemann Hospital, Chi- 
cago He came out from the operation in 
satisfactory condition and is making an en 
couraging convalescence. It is expected that 
he will be confined to the hospital for per 
haps two weeks longer. Dr. Willett 
preached for Dr. Ames at Hyde Park Church 
the first Sunday in September and C. ¢ 
Morrison supplied Memorial pulpit for Dr. 
Willett last Sunday 


Youngstowm Sunday-school Planning to 
Open a Great Year. 

W. D. Ryan and his great Central Church, 
Youngstown, O., are planning for a record 
breaking day, Oct. 25. They have set their 
eves on an attendance of 1,000 at the Sun- 
day-school and are announcing Mr. R. 4 
Doan, of the Foreign Society, as a drawing 


feature for the day \ sort of preparatory 
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Sunday for the new season is set for Sept. 
19, which is called “Ryan Day,” in. honor 
of the pastor. The church rooms will be 
especially decorated for this post-vacation 
rally and a great reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ryan will be a glad feature. 









Liberty Pastor Begins Thirteenth Year 
of Fruitful Service. 

Graham Frank is just beginning § the 
thirteenth year of his pastorate of Liberty, 
Mo., church. Writing to his congregation of 
the years, he says: “For the pastor and his 


Appreciations of F. E, Meigs, Missionary 


(Continued from page 7.) 
entered the State Sunday school work the 
same year and continued in it until 1887, 
when he went to the foreign field. He mar 
ried at Holden. 


Newfort, Ark. G. A. Hoffman. 
A LOYAL SERVANT. 
He was not a genius He was 


not a brilliant preacher ; but he 
was better than either. He was a loving 
and loyal servant of Jesus Christ He was a 
born teacher. He delighted to teach to 
others the things which he had learned of 
the kingdom of God. He believed in the Bi 
ble and was its faithful student. He lovea 
the cause and he loved his brethren. When 
the call came to him from the far away 
field of China whose miliions knew nothing 
of Christ and his gospel, with characteristic 
courage and loyalty he responded, “Here am 
i, send me.” His fine work in that field is 
known to all who read our journals. Much 
eredit is due to him for the union work in 
the Nanking University where his latest 
work was done. He has heard another call, 
“Come up higher,” and has gone from us 
leaving behind him as a precious legacy for 
his children and his brethren, the heritage 
of a noble life dedicated to the service of 
Jesus Christ. J. H. Garrison. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STOOD FOR UNION. 

On hearing of the death of Mr. Meigs, the 
first thought that came to me, was, that the 
man who most perfectly represented Chris 
tian Union in China had gone to his well 
earned reward. Mr. Meigs 
great vision. For years he had seen and 
contended that if the church was to do the 
work for which it was established, it must 
be done by a united church. To this end Mr 
Meigs worked untiringly His was no nat 
row view of the program of missions; but 


was a man ol 





he saw God’s work from all angles. It was 
he who vears ago agitated for wnion in 
school and medical work in Nanking, arguing 
that efficiency demanded it; that a right use 
of the funds entrusted to us demanded it; 
that it was a sin for the several missions en- 
gaged in schools and hospitals to be ove 
lapping one another, when the need was so 
great. Through all Mr. Meigs’ work the 
making of Christ known was his incentive. 
Schools for the sake of educating the Chi- 
Hospitals for the healing 
of the sick were a necessity, but schools and 
hospitals must be the means of bringing 
students and sick ones into vital contact 
with Christ That was his passion, and 
never did he let down the bars in his school 
in order that it might become more popular 
or easy. He stood for efficien v, he worked 
tor efficiency, and his name will go down in 
the annals of Christian missions in China as 
one of the best and most untiring mission 
aries that that great and needy land has 
vet seen. Alexander Paul 
Wuhu, China. 


nese were needed, 


A MISSIONARY STATESMAN. 

‘Through labor to rest, through 
combat to victory.”—Thomas A. Kempis. 

The light of a great life has gone out in 
the Yangtze Valley, but the shining after 
glow will long abide. In the passing of 
Frank Earle Meigs, the Foreign Society has 
lost one of its wisest, most efficient, and 
most honored missionaries; the cause of 
missions in Central China is bereft of an 
eminent pioneer and leader; the Church of 
Christ om two continents will miss a voice 
of counsel and inspiration: a host of associ 
ates and acquaintances, Chinese and Amer- 
ican, will be tenderly moved by the sudden 
and supreme call which has taken to higher 


service so dear a brother and so true a friend. 





Mr. Meigs was a man of commanding 
personality, strong of frame (until smitten 
by disease), keen in intellect, fearless in 
danger, resourceful in difficulties, at home 
with great issues, capable of immense labor 

a born leader, organizer and administrator 
His frank, positive and aggressive tempera- 
ment was mellowed by a wistful tenderness 
and warm depth of feeling. Firm in his 
personal convictions, he knew how to be 


generous to others. In the bosom of his 
sturdy manhood beat the loving heart of a 
ch ld. 

The quality and range of his missionary 
work may be briefly summarized under two 
of its outstanding characteristics: 

(1) Mr. Meigs wrought with unswerv- 
ing fidelity. For twenty-eight vears he de- 
voted himself to the Christian redemption 
of China He spurned all voices which 
sought to lure him from his task. From the 
day im 1887 when with Dr. Macklin he took 
up his abode at Nanking in the old temple 
ot Lai Dzan, till the day in 1915 when he 
was laid to rest, his service was unbroken 
except by sickness and furloughs. No man 
Was ever more certain of a divine call to 
China than he; none with greater diligence 
ever sought to le worthy of the call He 


was one of those ardent souls 


“Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always 
bright.” 


During the hard pioneer years in Nanking, 
when ) ‘ indice, mob viol nee, ¢ pice THics, and 
all the 
beat against him, he stood in 


“heartless weight of heathendom” 


plodding pet 


severance at his post When there was 
dearth of results he was not discouraged and 
dismayed; when success came e Was not 
surprised, His faithfulness vas rooted in 
the conviction that he was doing the will of 
God The Chinese soon read the meaning of 
his devotion Or their esponse to it ar 

eount will be given otherwhere. What 


greater tribute could be paid to any man than 
that of a young Nanking scholar, one of Mr. 
Meigs’ former students, now in America, who 
said a few days ago—‘We Chinese all 
knew that he loved us.” 

2). His service was marked by states 
manship, ever his earliest labors. He worked 
with prescient insight toward epoch-making 
movements. He saw the strategic impor 
tance of education, and built up a strong 
school, which later became a college, and 
was finally merged into the University of 
Nanking. He was one of the founders of 
that institution, which seems to some to be 
the greatest center of Christian education 
im China. In interdenominational committees 
planning for the spiritual 
welfare of the whole republic, his influence 
was felt. He was too good and too great a 
His horizon 
was wide with the catholicity of Christ. He 
grasped the problems of the rising Chinese 
Church and was close to the 
He thought in large terms, worked for 
great objects, and moved in strategic direc- 
tions. Under his influence and instruction 
Christian teachers and evangelists were 
equipped for leadership in the new China. 
To one goal, the legitimate aim of Foreign 
Missions, all his activities tended, namely: 
the creation of an indigenous Chinese Chris 
tianity, organized and efficient for the evan 
gelization of the Republic. 

He sleeps in the ancient city of the Mings 
He lives in an apostolic succession of young 
Chinese leaders. His is an enduring place in 
the affectionate memory of his brethren, 
and in the annals of modern missionary 
achievement. 
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Christian to be a _ sectarian 


native leaders. 


Charles T. Paul, President 


College of Missions. 
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KEOKUK TRUST COMPANY 


Trust Company Building, 611 Blondeau Street 


Assets over $60,000.00 


: We loan our own money on improved farm lands in Iowa and Missouri 
and after completing the loan we sell the note and mortgage to our cus- 
This makes one of the choicest 
ject to depreciation or market changes—absolute security, a good title, a 
fixed income and every possible safeguard suggested by years of experience. 


Our securities net the investor 51. 
References: Any banker or merchant in Keokuk. 
Correspondence solicitd. 


Boyp & McKrxtey, Counsel 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


to 6 per cent. 


No demand Liabilities 


investments and one nog sub- 


Write for our booklet on ‘‘First Lien Invest- 
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Subscription—Subscription price  §2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
accepted. To ministers, if paid 
strictly In advance, $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will be 


be 


charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 
Discontinuances—In order that sub- 


scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
If discontinuance is desired, 
notice should be sent and all 
paid. 


ure 


subscriber 


prompt 
arrearages 
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700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 
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Expirations—The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscriptiea 
is paid. List is revised montnly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—In ordering change 
uldress give the old as well as the 


Should be sent by draft 
payable to The Dis- 
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order 
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Illinois 


at the Post Office, Chicago, 
Under Act of March 3, 1879. 








The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an organ- 


Disciples 


Publication § ization through which 
. churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to pro- 


mote undenominational 

and constructive Christianity 

rhe relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though 
not official. The Society is not a private 
institution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education F 

The under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious edu 
cation, although it is clearly conceived 
that its main task is not to make profits 
but to produce_Jiterature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause 
of religion 


charter 


* * * 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina 








constituted 


by individuals and 


churches 


who interpret the Disciples’ religious re 
f 


unecclesiastical 


mon tie and original impulse are funda 


rT 


n 


nation as ideally an unsect: 
fraternity, wh 


irian and 
com 


se 


mentally the desire to practice Christian 


; 


with all Christians. 


he Society therefore claims fellow 
ship vith all who belong to the living 
Church « Christ, and desires to co 
rate with the Christian people of all 


unions as well as with 


the con 


grevations of Disciples, and to serve all 


* ¥ * 


he Christian Century, the chief pub 


the 1 


ires 


licat on of Society. ade 
o much as to be the worthy 
the Disciples’ movement. It ha 


eles 
nothing 
organ of 
s no am 


bition at all to be regarded as an organ 
f the Disciples’ denomination. It is a 
free interpreter of the wider fellowship 
in religious faith and service which it 
helieves every church of Disciples 
should embody. It strives to interpret 
all communions, as well as the Disciples, 
in such terms and with such sympathetic 
insight may reveal to all their es 
sential unity in spite of denominational 
isolation. Unlike the typical denomina 
tional paper, The Christian Century, 
though published by the Disciples, is not 
published for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in all 


communions 


to 








DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 700 EAST 40th STREET, 


Dear Brethren: 


CHICAGO 


-I believe in the spirit and purposes of The 


Christian Century and wish to be numbered among those who are 
supporting your work in a substantial way 


Enclozed please find 


Name 








NEWS OF THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 


On the fifteenth of chis menth the follow- 
ing missionaries will leave San Francisco for 
the field: Miss Emma A. Lyon and Miss 
Ethie V. MeCallem for China; H. C, Saum 
! family, and Mrs.  ' e. Benlehbr and 
for India; Miss Myrtle k. Wilson 
tor the Philippines, Miss Wilson and Miss 
MeCallum nit the first time. 
Ihe India missionaries are going by way of 
tne Pactfi rccount 
Enrope ard 
through the 


de. C. C 


“aie 
children 
are going Tor 
g 
ol the war m 
passing 


or 
the danger 
Snez Canal 


of delay in 


Harda, India, ex- 
pects to leave the United States for his 
field about the first of Nevember. His de- 
parture has been delayed by his own phys 
ical condition and by the condition of Mrs. 
Drummond and the children. 

' Foreign Socicty is 
rallies, beginning 
November and lasting 
March. There are to be 
conducted by R. A. Doan in 
one to be conducted by tert 
West 

Frank V. 


Drummond, of 


one ot 


arranging tor i 
about the middle 
until the first of 
two series—om 
the East, and 
Wilson in the 


1 
he 
series ol 


ot 


Stipp left San Francisco for the 


Philippines om Saturday Aug. 21. He will 
be associated with Dr. C. L. Pickett at 
Laoag Mr. Stipp is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. He spent two years 


and 
Missions 
Tor 


in Phillips University at Enid, Okla., 
about six months in the College of 
Indianapolis. He is well equipped 
the work in the Philippine 

Herbert Smith, of Lotumbe, Africa, 
writes: “We some fifty evangelists 
at work, but they cannot begin to 
the field. The last term there were 
baptisms. Some of these came fo 


have 
row 
cove! 
seventy 
than 250 miles to obey their Lord 
at Africa, now 
2,000 members. The Lotumbe 
the work began only seven 
has more than a thousand 
At Tumba, a_ distant village 
where the body of Ray Eldred lies buried 
there were recently 300 baptisms 


more 

The 
ports 
church, 
‘ ears 


church Bolenge, re- 
about 

where 
avo, now 


members. 








OUR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


One of the tokens of good-will which the publishers of the Christian Century 
have many times been prompted to acknowledge is the increasing number of 
our subscribers who in paying for their paper remit at the full two dollar rate. 


It was a sorry day for journalism among the Disciples when, some fifteen 


years ago, the papers let themselves get started on a cut-rate competition for 


enlarged circulation. 


For a time most if not all our papers were sold at one 


dollar a year. Repenting of this, it was with the greatest difficulty that the rate 
of $1.50 was re-established. No religious papers in the land are sold at so low 


a subscription price as the Disciples’ newspapers. 


Other papers range in rate 


from two dollars to three and a half dollars per year, and some of them no 
larger and many not so expensive to produce as our Disciple journals. 
The Christian Standard has recently raised its subscription price from $1.50 
to $2.00. This is a move in the right direction. Limited as is the religious press 
in the volume and character of its advertising it is not right that its subscribers 
should desire their religious newspapers to be published below cost. 

Some seven years ago The Christian Century established its rate at two dollars 
and offered a concession of 5(0c when the subscription was paid in advance. 
We have consistently billed our subscribers ever since in accordance with this 
rate and have at last gotten them pretty well trained to expect the $1.50 rate 
only when their remittance is sent in advance. Even ministers to whom is made 
a special advance rate of one dollar now expect to pay and do pay two dollars 
when their subscription is delinquent. 
Of late, however, a large number of our subscribers, both ministers and lay- 
men, have been paying the two dollar rate even though they are not delinquent. 
This is a token of good will which we would like to acknowledge in a personal let- 
ter to each one if that were not impracticable, so we take pleasure in making this 
general acknowledgment through the columns of the paper. 

It is not our intention at this time to change our policy of accepting $1.50. 
when payment is strictly in advance but we dare to cherish the hope that the 
voluntary attitude of our subscribers will effect the change without any action 
at all by the publishers. 
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“The Conquest” 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 











It tells of the big things doing in the fields of the Sunday-school, 
Christian Endeavor society and the Church. 


lt puts its readers in touch with the ideals of social service, and 
keeps them informed of the latest achievements in temper- 
ance and missions. 


It provides the best aids to the study of the International Uniform 
Sunday-school Lessons, and of the Christian Endeavor topic. 


It makes a special feature of brief articles and talks that are certain 
to build character in young people. 


It is filled with spicy science notes and items of current history. 


It prints the best poetry it can find, both serious and comic, and 
abounds with bits of wisdom from great men and women of 
the world. 


It gives delight each week by its apt pictures of the lighter side of 
life-in “ Chuckles.” 


lt prints in each issue attractive and helpful short stories. 





It is the ideal weekly paper for adult and young people’s Bible classes. 








Some of “The Conquest’s” Regular Contributors 


Rev. AUSTIN HUNTER, Chicago; Rev. JOHN R. EWERS, Pittsburgh; 
Rev. ASA McDANIEL, Chicago; Rev. C. R. STAUFFER, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. CELESTE B. GIVENS, Des Moines. 












Have You Seen ‘‘ THE CONQUEST’’? Send for Free Sample To-day. 
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